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IRE Awards 2002 
Questionnaire 

Eric Eyre and Scott Finn 
Charleston Gazette 



1. Title: of series 

“The Long Haul” / “Broken Promises” 

2. Dates published 
August 25 & September 29, 2002 

3. Topic and synopsis of series, including major findings 

During the past decade, school officials in West Virginia closed one of every five schools in 
a massive consolidation drive. 

Parents in rural areas said their children were being forced to ride the bus for hours every day 
because of the closings. They also said their children never received the advanced courses 
they were promised in the new, consolidated schools. 

School officials denied the claims, and said the school closings were necessary because they 
saved millions of dollars each year. Each side presented anecdotal evidence to back 
themselves up. 

Gazette reporters Scott Finn and Eric Eyre decided to test each side’s claims. In their first 
installment, “The Long Haul,” they revealed: 

The number of children who have to ride the bus more than two hours every day 
doubled during the 1990s. 

Statewide, more than 36,000 rural children rode the bus for longer that state guidelines 
allow. More than two-thirds of bus routes carrying elementary students exceeded 
guidelines. 

School administrators ignored a 1998 law that required them to study the amount of 
time students spend on buses. They also didn’t follow laws that require them to 
determine how a proposed school closing might increase bus times for students. 

Long bus rides hurt children’s academic performance, kept them out of sports and other 
activities and harmed their health. 

In their second installment, “Broken Promises,” they found: 



2 , 





The advanced classes promised to high school students after a school consolidation I' 
often never materialized. For example, administrators committed to new 12 Advanced 1 
Placement courses when three schools merged into Spring Valley High School. Today, 
the:school has no AP classes. 


State officials failed to track whether their school closing campaign saved the millions 
of dollars they promised. They aborted a study that was half complete for no apparent 
reason. 


Despite a 13 percent drop in student enrollment during the 199Gs, the state had more 
school administrators than ever before. 


4. How the story got started 


(see question #3) 


5. Major types of documents used and if F01 requests were needed 

1,569 bus run logs - obtained through state FOI requests to 35 counties 

1992 and 1996 survey of county transportation directors - through state FOIA 

West Virginia House of Delegates bill requesting transportation study 

Bid request for transportation study and bid evaluation documents - through state FOIA 

MGT of America consultant report -1999 - through state FOIA 

1992 State Board of Education resolution on student travel times - through state FOIA 

47 school closing documents - through state FOIA (the state already had shredded 300 

other closing documents we requested) 

Three academic studies of health effects of long bus rides 
Several other academic studies about bus times 

West Virginia school transportation policies and regulations - through state FOIA 
School Building Authority project evaluation criteria and score sheets - through state 
FOIA ' 

Depositions and transcripts from lawsuit: Pendleton County vs. West Virginia School 
Building Authority 

Personnel totals and salaries from state Dept, of Education for 1990s - through state 
FOIA 

Presentation to state Legislature by School Building Authority 
Course schedules for every state high school - through state FOIA 
Advanced Placement enrollment data - through state FOIA 

6. Major types of human sources used 

Parents and students 
County school administrators 
Teachers f V;’ 

County transportation directors and bus drivers 
State school officials 




Academic experts 
School architects 
Lawmakers 


7. Results 

Within one month of the publication of “The Long Haul,” state school officials: 

Launched a statewide study of how long children are riding the bus to school 
Began to develop a new computerized system for tracking every bus ride in the state 
Changed a decade-old policy to give more weight to how long children ride the bus 
when considering whether to close a school 

Within one month of the publication of “Broken Promises,” state school officials: 

Admitted for the first time there were no hard savings from the massive consolidation 
of the 1990s 

Ordered a study of administrative personnel in state education 
Prodded county administrators to offer more advanced high school courses 

8. Follow-up. Have you run a correction or clarification on the report or has anyone come 
forward to challenge its accuracy? If so, please explain. 

No. 

9. Advice to other journalists planning a similar project 

Although it was difficult to create our own database, it gave us a much deeper understanding 
of the issue. We used the database to tell us where some of the longest bus rides were, and 
then interviewed the students on those buses. 

Don’t rely on official studies and analysis. We discovered that so-called “facts” given by 
state school officials often were wrong. For example, school officials said for years that they 
were cutting the number of administrators, but in fact they were increasing their ranks. 

Also, don’t just talk about long bus rides. Experience them. Our best stories were about what 
kids actually do on the bus rides, like play “Mercy” and count the bolts in the ceiling. 

10. Difficulty, uniqueness of effort, or other special circumstances related to this project 

Because state officials ignored a law requiring them to study bus times, we had to construct 
our own database of 1,569 bus runs. 

Through'the state’s Freedom of Information Act, we asked for bus records for the state’s 35 
most rural counties. Several county administrators denied our first request. Some said the 
records contained private information, so we asked them to redact children’s names. Others 




wanted to charge us large sums for copying. We only had to pay one county more than $20. 
Two counties required us to travel up to three hours to their headquarter to view the data. 

Many of the bus records were handwritten, and others were typed out; The data entry took 
more than eight months, squeezed in between the demands of a daily beat, (see 
accompanying Uplink article.) 

Also, we requested more than 300 school closing records for the last 10 years - the 
documents county administrators are required to complete before closing a school. But the 
state had shredded all but 47 of those documents. 

Midway through the project, Eric Eyre received a fellowship from the University of 
Maryland that allowed him to work, on the project full-time for six months, speeding its 
completion. 

11. Length of time taken to report, write and edit the story 
18 months 

12. If you extensively used computer-assisted reporting skills, please answer the following: 

a. Did you obtain or build any electronic databases? If you obtained data, what is its name 
and source? What was the cost? If you created your own database, what records did you 
use? 

We built our own database of 1,569 bus runs, using handwritten and typed bus logs. 

b. Did you extensively use any Internet sources? If so, please list addresses and explain 
how each site was useful. 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC): http://www.eric.ed.gov/ - academic 
studies of school consolidation 

Rural School and Community Trust: http://www.ruraledu.org/ - experts on rural 
education 

West Virginia Department of Education data: http://w vde,state. wv, us/data/ - information 
on spending, policies, personnel, etc. 

West Virginia School Building Authority: http://www.state.wv.us/wvsba/default.htm - 
information on school spending 

c. What specific software did you use? 

Microsoft Excel 





d. Did you have difficulties obtaining the electronic information you used? Row did you:. 
resolve this ? Did you use FOIAfor the data understate or federal law? 

We obtained electronic databases of state and county education employees through state 
FOI laws. 

e. Did you have any difficulties with the data itself? How did you overcome them? 

Sometimes it was difficult from the bus logs to detennine when the ride began and when 
it ended. 

We checked our results with transportation directors in all 35 counties, both through 
phone calls and by sending a copy of their county’s data to them through the mail. 

We made corrections to the database based on their responses. In some cases, we spent 
half an hour going over a particularly complicated bus schedule with a transportation 
director. 

f Was any analysis done? If so, what? 

The bus runs represented the longest possible time a child might ride a bus. The run 
began when the first person stepped on the bus, and ended when the children were 
dropped off at an elementary, middle or high school. 

The bus run times did not include the time children stand waiting for the bus to arrive. 
They were ideal times, not taking into account bad weather or traffic problems. 

To determine the length of each bus run, we subtracted the start time from the drop-off 
time. We then used Excel’s “count if’ feature to count only the runs that exceeded state 
guidelines. We divided that by the total count to determine the percent of runs over 
guidelines. 

The average student’s bus ride could not be tabulated for most counties, because they 
don’t track when individual children board their bus. Clay County was one of the few that 
tracks exactly when each child boards the bus and when they are dropped off. 

Because of this, we were able to determine that the average Clay Elementary student 
spent 37 minutes on the bus, more than the state guideline of 30 minutes. 

g- Was data analysis done by your own staff or was outside assistance used? Who? 

We entered the data ourselves over the course of eight months. 
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Jan. 7,2003 

2002 IRE Contest 
138 Neff Annex 
Missouri School of Journalism 
Columbia, MO 65211 

To the judges. 

In Pocahontas County, W.Va., a mother dresses her 4-year-old son in his sleep to give him a few 
extra minutes of rest before his hour and 20-minute ride to school. 

Teachers in neighboring Webster County slip cups of coffee to red-eyed high school students to 
help them stay awake in class after marathon bus rides. 

And an 8-year-old boy in rural Ritchie County worries he’ll fall asleep on the bus and no one 
will wake him after his 70-minute trip to school. His ride time quadrupled this fall because his 
local elementary school was shut down. 

During the 1990s, state school administrators pushed a massive consolidation plan. They shut 
down 300 schools, mostly in poor, rural communities. The resulting increase in student travel 
times was something state officials tried to keep quiet. 

In a special report, “The Long Haul,” Charleston Gazette reporters Eric Eyre and Scott Finn 
revealed that school administrators across the state repeatedly ignored transportation laws and 
guidelines, forcing thousands of West Virginia children to spend two hours or more a day on 
school buses. 

Eyre and Finn conducted an exhaustive investigation into the burden that school closing have 
placed on West Virginia’s rural children. They interviewed more than 80 people and reviewed 
thousands of pages of documents obtained under the West Virginia Freedom of Information Act. 
The reporters also gathered more than 1,500 records of bus runs in rural counties, many 
handwritten, and entered them into a database they constructed (see attached article from Uplink 
magazine). 

Among the Gazette reporters’ findings: 

| More than half of all bus routes in rural West Virginia exceeded state guidelines. The guidelines 
say no elementary student should be on a bus more than 30 minutes each way, no middle school 
student should have more than a 45-minute ride, and no high school student should face more 
than an h our on a bus one-way.. 
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|The number of children across the state who: are riding the bus more than Two hours a day 
doubled during the 1990s, even as West Virginia’s: number of;students declined greatly., 

|State and county administrators ignored a; 1998 law that required them to study the amount of 
time students spend on buses. . 

The Gazette’s reporting prompted numerous reforms designed to shorten bus rides for rural 
children. For the first time in six years - state education leaders directed county school boards to 
reporthow much time children spend on buses. State officials also announced plans to set up a 
computerized transportation system to track every, bus ride in the state. 

In September, citing the. Gazette’s report, state officials also changed a decade-old policy and 
agreed to give more weight to student travel times when providing funds for school construction. 

In a subsequent investigative report on school closings, “Broken Promises,” Eyre and Finn 
revealed that school administrators didn’t provide students with advanced classes nor save 
taxpayers millions of dollars through personnel cuts as they promised a decade ago. 

Despite a drop in enrollment of more than 40,000 students, there were actually more school 
administrators in the state than there were in 1990, the Gazette reporters discovered. Most were 
central office administrators who don’t work directly with children. The state Department of 
Education also bolstered its administrative ranks. 

In response, state school officials, for the first time, admitted there were no hard savings from the 
massive consolidation campaign of the 1990s. State schools Superintendent David Stewart 
ordered a study of administrative personnel across the state. He also vowed.to cut employees in 
his department this year. And he prodded counties to offer more Advanced Placement courses. 

We’re pleased to nominate “The Long Haul” and “Broken Promises” for a 2002 IRE Award. 


Sincerely, 



James Haught 
Editor 
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School consolidation 
in Viest Virginia 


: js; mvestiga- 


Cairo was shut down. 

:f When :scH^>lCi i ppen;^rpss' 
the state Monday, more than 
half of all bus routes in rural 
West Virginia will exceed what 
the state calls “reasonable” un¬ 
der its guidelines, according to 
a Gazette-Mail analysis of 
1,500 bus runs in 35 rural 
counties. f* ; ( 

The bus times will get only 
longer with 153 schools ex¬ 
pected to Close within the next 
eight years. 

“They’re turning these chil- 
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to monitor the problem: 

▲ More than two-thirds of 
elementary bus runs, almost .60 
percent of middle school routes 
and a third of high school 
runs in rural counties exceed 
state guidelines — less than 30 
minutes each way for elemen¬ 
tary students, 45 minutes for 
middle school children, and 
an hour for high school stu¬ 
dents. 

▲ Statewide, at least 20,000 
elementary students, 11,000 


the amount of tune students 

a^Onsultant’s recommenda¬ 
tion to monitor student bus 
times every year. They' also 
failed to Comply with laws that 
require them to determine pro¬ 
jected bus times when schools 
consolidate. - r 
A West Virginia spends 
more of its education dollars 
on transportation than any oth- 


:^,ln Pocahontas County, ele¬ 
mentary school children count 
$olts on the roof of Bus IS<x 21 
.to, amuse themselves during 
their hour and 40-minute ride, 
vln Webster County, teachers 
slip cups of coffee to red-eyed 


dren into little commuters,” 
said Ed Haver, who serves on 
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er state, draining money from 
teachers and classrooms. The 
long rides prompt counties to 
hire more bus drivers and 
slash the jobs of classroom 
aides, secretaries, custodians 
and cooks. Transportation 
costs on a per-pupil basis have 
doubled in the last decade for 
11 counties. 

Students with long rides say 
they are stressed and ex¬ 
hausted. Their grades slump. 
They participate in fewer after- 
school activities. They have 
less time to spend with their 
parents. 

Long bus rides also are bad 
for children’s health, recent 
studies have shown. Students 
who spend hours in the morn¬ 
ing arid afternoon slumped in 
bus seats are more likely to 
develop respiratory illnesses. 
The diesel exhaust they inhale 
sticka jn {heir young, develops 
ing lungs. 

Thousands Of West Virgmia 
children spend more time rid¬ 
ing to school than adults dri¬ 
ving to work. The average 
American has a 26-minute 
commute. Los Angeles resi¬ 
dents spend 28 minutes com¬ 
muting to work. y, 

“No adult would want-rib 
commute that far for 12 years, 
especially on winding, bad 
roads,” said Belle Zars, an in : 
dependent researcher who 
completed a national busing 
study in 1998, “It’s one thing 
if you’re in a Lexus, quite an¬ 
other thing if you’re climbing 
into a hot, stinking bus.” 

Presented with the Gazette- 
Mail findings, state schools 
1 Transportation Director Whyne 

Please See RIDE, Page 4C 



Continued From Page 1C 

Clutter said he will establish a 
com] 
trad 

statewide. 

“I promise you that’s going to 
be worked on,” Clutter said. 
“We’re going to get some tech¬ 
nology in the transportation de¬ 
partment. We’re going to work 
on this for every bus run in the 
state. We need to get accurate 
:and timely data.” 

Clutter also announced plans 
to survey counties this fall to de¬ 
termine how many students ride 
jkfees longer than guidelines rec¬ 
ommend. Transportation direc- 
| tors haven’t reported bus times to 
I the Department of Education 
since 1996. More than 70 schools 
" : nave closed since then. 

, „ “I want to see where we are 
: flow. Absolutely We need that 

data in here,” Clutter said. 

. avTT 7 \ ,, ■ • 

Fewer schools, rough terrain 

> West Virginia school buses 
nimble up 4,000-foot mountains 
ih Pocahontas County. Ihev skirt 
under hanging rock formations in 
Webster County. They cross cov¬ 
ered bridges in Barbour County. 

: > They shuttle 220,000 kids over 
42,600 miles of blacktop, gravel, 
“tar and chip,” and dirt roads 
: 'each year. V / 

• Indeed, the buses traverse 
tome of the toughest terrain in 
. ftfie nation. 

.;ki And for years, former state 
Schools Superintendent Hank 
Maroekae and state Department 
: 4f Education officials blamed 
Iprig bus rides on West Virginia’s 
topography. 

; . , “School consolidation is not 
jfie primaiy cause of the major¬ 
ity of the longer transportation 
tunes,” former Transportation Di¬ 
rector Cedi Dolan wrote in a 
1992 memo to Marockie. 

“These routes have existed for 
years and will likely continue to 
exist due to West Virginia’s to¬ 
pography and highway network. 
These are the controlling factors 
in long transportation times for 
a small percentage of students, 
not school consolidation.” 

The mountains and hollows 
haven’t changed over the past 
decade. The roads have gotten 
better. There are fewer students 
to bus. 

Yet between 1992 and 1996, 
the number of students with 
hour-long rides increased from 
-3,908 to 7,938, according to two 
surveys of county transportation 
(Jir^ors.; ; r;- 

' In 1992, 13 counties had more 


than 100 students riding school 
buses for more than an hour 
each way. Four years later, 21 
counties fell into that category. 

Why the increase? 

“I have no explanation for 
that,” said Clutter, after examin¬ 
ing the data presented by the 
Gazette-Mail. “Is it consolidation? 
Yes, consolidation is a factor. I’ll 
say that.” 

County school boards, with 
the state Board of Education’s 
approval, closed more than 300 
schools since 1990 — one of 
every five West Virginia schools. 

They plan to shut down an¬ 
other 153 schools by 2010, most 
of them elementary schools. 

State School Building Author¬ 
ity Executive Director Clacy 
Williams, perhaps the state’s; 
most vocal consolidation propo-. 
nent, acknowledged that consol¬ 
idation has played a role in bus 
time hikes. ■ V- - ’ ' 

“Generally, kids are spending 
a little more time on buses,” said 
Williams, whose agency often 
gets blamed for spurring consol¬ 
idation. “But you don’t have to be 
in £ rural area for that to be a 


Stormy’s ride 

Eight-year-old Mason “Stormy” 
Platt will experience the sting of 
consolidation this fall. 

: The Ritchie County Board of 
Education closed his school, 
Cairo Elementary, in June. He’s 
been assigned to Harrisville Ele¬ 
mentary, 18 miles away. 

Platt’s bus ride will jump from 
a 13-minute jaunt down the road 
to a 66-minute endurance ride, 
Ritchie County records show. 

He remains uneasy about at¬ 
tending the new school. 

“What worries Stormy, he’s 
afraid he’ll fall asleep on the 
bus and they will forget him,” 
said Sue Cain, the boy’s grand¬ 
mother. “He keeps asking, 
‘Grandma, what if I fall asleep?’” 

Elementary students are sup¬ 
posed to spend less time on the 
bus than older students. 

In a 1990 resolution, the state 
Board of Education declared that 
It would consider “more favor¬ 
ably” school closing proposals 
that result in longer bus rides for 
middle school and high school 
students. 

“However,” the resolution 
states, “[the boardj will review 
very carefully proposals which in¬ 
volve additional transportation 
time for younger students, that is, 
early childhood, primaiy or ele¬ 
mentary age, in order to deter¬ 
mine tiie potential impact on 
students and whether consolida¬ 
tion is reasonable and practical.” 

-But today, buses hapling ele¬ 
mentary chiidren are on the road 


almost as long as those carrying 
high school students, according^' 
to the Gazette-Mail analysis. ’ ";| 

The average elementary run iril 
41 minutes; the average high 
school route, 54 rriinutes. 

Elementary children ride the 
bus more than an hour each way 
on more than 300 bus routes in 
34 of the state’s 35 most rural 
counties. r . ’0 

The elementary times are 
longest in counties, such as 
Ritchie, with Only one high 
school, the bus route analysis 
shows. 

Nine of the 10 counties wittf? 
tire longest bus runs for $l0, 
mentaiy children have justbne?; 
high school. In the 10 courij&j||f 
with the shortest elementary 
runs, only two are one-high- 
school counties.. 

In a county with just one high 
school, buses that used to carry 
elementary students must be de¬ 
voted to older students. Bus times;/ 
increase for everyone. 

Now that Cairo Elementary 
has closed, bus times are ex¬ 
pected to increase for 56 of 
Cairo’s 70 students, from an av¬ 
erage of 22 minutes to 38 min¬ 
utes each way. 

“Those preschoolers are going 
to be peeing on the bus,” said 
Cain, rubbing her grandson’s 
close-cropped blond hair. “Some¬ 
body’s going to have a messy bus 


still 
uleforthe 


for the upcoming school year 
‘They didn’t give us time to * 
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prepare," Cain said. “Ever, 
was kept secret. If they can m€ .. 
up somebody’s life, they’ll mess 
it up.” 

Coffee cups and sleeping pills : 

This was the promise: Let us f 
close your high school, and we’U 
furnish you with a tour bus, a ’, 
Greyhound-type motor coach, j 
complete with reclining seatsM 
headrests and a bathroom. 
the ride will be long, but 
children can travel in comfotp 
and style. • ••• 

, That was 30 years ago. Vt |§ 
Hacker Valley parents and 
dents are still waiting for thatp 
motor coach. 

“Instead, we got a regular old 
school bus,” said Janet Cog’ar, 
whose 16-year-old son attends 
Webster County High. “They;: 
made promises they couldn’t; j 
keep.” 

Today more than half of Web¬ 
ster County’s high school: buf^ 
runs exceed state guidelines, fj • 
Monica Shaffer, 15, Who lives , 
in Replete, rides an hour and 10 
minutes to school. wj 

She admits ririi'd’s often, 
“cranky.”- She’s learned to sleep 

in 





in short "bursts’ blit has trouble 
peeping through the night: 
^rShelblaraes the long bus ride. 
Her /doctor prescribed sleeping 

r salt?while'eating 




to B'$‘ £ffiid „Gs~'at'the high su*^*. 
The girls struggle to stay 
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n’t sleep in the 


g,” Anderson said. 

Tor Webster County kids, the 
rides are rough. Kids are shak¬ 
en and bumped on the rides. 

.TollP^bn 

tibol: 


(fiOyjbOfri;, for four 
.. tesii/yhke up and 
lead is On my shoul- 

?w bus driver refuses to 
r when someone gets 
-iris said \; p&zk 
bus driver would just 
- and spray it out of 
r ,_, iderson said. ”Our 
remakes:$upli a deal” 

} Vallevt parents -attend 
.- - it-Teacher Organization 
meetings at Webster County High 
School. They’re lucky to stop, at 
the school more than three times 
a year. 

At the elementary school, par¬ 
ents volunteer every day. Hack¬ 
er Valley was one of about 35 el¬ 
ementary schools that received 
the state’s exemplary rating last 
year 

“Hacker Valley parents can’t af¬ 
ford fo drive to the high school, 9 
Cogar said. //fv? 

The Hacker Valley and Replete 
students attend few school 
dances, football and basketball 
games; - >- c 

Lxirena Quinn plays on the 
junior varsity basketball team. 
Anderson and Shaffer help 
Quinn with her homework on 
the bus while she sleeps. 

“She’s really been whupped a 
couple of times,” Shaffer said. “If 
we don’t help her; she won’t get 
it done.” ///. 

Shaffer’s mother, Gloria, just 
wants to see her daughter more 
often during the school year: 
“She gets home, feeds the dogs, 
eats supper, goes to bed.” 

“I’ve got three more years to 
suffer,” Shaffer 


i have no explanation for 
that’ 

No one at the county, state or 
federal level keeps track of how 
long kids ride the bus. 

State legislators have tried, un- 
y, tNbroe the Vfest Vir¬ 
ginia Department of Education to 
find out. :■ 

In 1998, the Legislature passed 
a law that mandated a study of 
10 school transportation issues, 
including “amount of time stir-, 
dents spend on buses.” 

; But the bus time stipulation 
was left put when the. Depart-. 
ment of Ediic^iori requested bids, 
from consultants Tor the study, ’ 
according to bid documents ob¬ 
tained by the Gazette-Mail. The 
other nine items were listed. 

*‘I have no explanation for 
that,” said Clutter, the state De¬ 
partment' of Education’s trims- 1 
portation director. “I can assure 
you it was not intentionally 

Clutter said employees in the 
transportation department pre¬ 
pared the bid request. He re¬ 
viewed the document, as did the 
Department of Education’s 
lawyer, former Superintendent 
.Marockie and current schools 
Superintendent David Stewart, 
who served as an assistant su¬ 
perintendent over. Clutter at the 
time. . 

A Rockville, Md., cor 
company looked at the or 
law and offered to examine bus 
times in its-proposal, along with 
the other nine items. That con¬ 
sultant wasn’t selected. Evaluators 
said the company’s proposed 
. study was too 

The state wound up paying 
MGT of America, a Florida com¬ 
pany, $175,000 to complete the 
transportation study. The com¬ 
pany delivered a 104-page report 
with 70 recommendations in Jan. 
1999. 

Recommendation No. 6.12: 
“Direct county schools to collect 
and report student time on bus 
every year” 

- “Student time on bus has been 
a continuing concern,” the report 
went on. “But counties do not 
regularly collect and report this 
critical information on a system¬ 
atic basis.” 

The company’s team leader, 
Julio Massad, stood by the rec¬ 
ommendation in a recent inter¬ 
view. 

“You want students to be 
fresh,” said Massad, a former 
school principal who now works 
for a consulting firm in Austin, 
Texas. ‘You don’t want them 
tired and hungry and not focused 
after a very long trip on the bus. 
IT makes It hard fof them to be 
ready to learn” 


Short rides don’t come cheap 

You will find tough terrain — 
mountains, hollows, ridges — in 
rural Boone County. You won’t 
find long bus rides. 

Not for elementary school stu¬ 
dents. Not for middle school stu¬ 
dents. Not for high school stu¬ 
dents. 

“The biggest reason we have 
shorter times is the fact we 
haven’t consolidated schools,” 
said Steve Bradley, Boone trans¬ 
portation director. 

Boone County has three high 
schools near fffe county’s three 

largest communities. The coun¬ 
ty also has 14 elementary 
schools. . T- 

“With three high schools, 30 
minutes is a long way from, 
ysqhool,” Bradley said. ' . 

jrt Bus drivers piekyup middle 
and high school students early in 
the morning, drop them off at 
, ^Gh^tiieri^rake a secortd run - 

No high school students ride 
for more than an hour each way. 
No elementary children ride with 
middle and high school students. 

; The county hires six to eight 
7 contract drivers each year to 
haul students out of “tough spots” .? 
- - mountainous areas that would 
increase times for students if 
they were picked up by 72-pas¬ 
senger buses, 

The longest ride for children in. ; 
Boone County is 55 minutes.-t/i : 

The short rides don’t cotne, 
cheap. Boone County trans¬ 
portation costs on a per-pupil ha-; 1 
sis have doubled over the past: 
decade. / ■; 

Boone County taxpayers sup¬ 
port a 100-percent excess levy, 
that ; allows the county to hire 
more service workers, including: 
bus drivers, thkp the state pro¬ 
vides under its school funding 
formula. ; 

“In Boone County, there could 
be more money saved if more 
drivers were cut,” said Joe 
Tagliente, a former middle school 
principal who served 11 years as 
Boone^Gouni^ transportation’# 
rector before retiring in 2000/ 
“But they have the money to sup¬ 
port them.” 

Tagliente, who developed the 
county’s route system, takes 
pride in the short hauls. 

“If Boone County started to 
consolidate, you’re going to get 
longer rides,” Tagliente said. “If 
they keep the three high schools, 
then ^transportation times will 
never be long.” 





routinely destroys records older administrator and eighteducatore 
than three years. from throughout the state,'rates 

A stacked deck proj^ bas^L °» criteria 

and submits a final score to SBA 

... .. ... . . . When former Gov.-Gaston _Ga- members. -. 

futtnber of additional students Pertpn and. state legislators es- The review process Small 

tablished the School Building schools activists say, stacks the 

never deck “ fevor of lai ¥er schools 
deaded that bigger schools were and longer bus rides ' 

more important than keeping SBA Executive Director Clacv 
reasonable bus times for stu- Williams said the Agency ap¬ 
proved the weighted scale when 

more were in deplorable conation. He 
said children were in “dangerous 

“economies of scale,” and less ‘At the time the values were 
weight to others, such as those assigned, the most significant is- 
that prompt bus time increases, sue was to take care of health 
The Legislature set seven goals and safety problems and deliver 
for judging which projects would a thorough and efficient educa- 
receive money: student health tion,” Williams said. “[State law] 
'** ^ oesn ’ t # a thorough and effi- 
reasonable travel times, multi- qlent education in your back 

:;,, ard.” 

Last week, Wfflgnis-saitPfie 
ould recommend — possibly: as 
trly as September. -K-that the 


Continued From Page 4C 


Who would ride buses and the 
expected increase in costs but no 
times. ,, J , f s ' , ' . 

7’ * A In two school closure doc- 
j JUiri^^MojiMig^ia^anti:ij6g|ri . 

r #nmfic^riremded no transported - ^ente, 

tion times whatsoever. But when evaluating project money was limited and schools 

Clutter acknowledged that proposals, the SBA gives more *—- — J - ’ ” 

! some counties submitted incom- weight to some factors, such as said children were in “dangerous 
plete school closing documents, larger schools that meet situations.” 
h,; Tm surprised those got past 
the state board,” Clutter said. 

He said the reviews became 
more thorough last year. The de¬ 
partment’s attorney now exam¬ 
ines the documents 

lid The process evolved,” Clutter and safety, economies of scale, 
said. “The earlier ones aren’t as reasonable travel times, multi¬ 
good as the later ones in terms county schools, curricular im- 
of the quality of the documents, provements, educational innova- 
A lot of it was a reaction to cer- tions and adequate space. Legis- 
,' tain [court] cases.* | H$ i lators never ranked the goals 

$ WBM pH gotten more thor- , But the SBA decided that safe- 
|. pugh with that. If they do not in- $§p larger schools; ^curriculum 
p;Me the minutes, we [now] ask innovations were more im- 
■ ,®em to.” portant than bus times, class- 

Uutter also acknowledged that room space and schools that ac- : 

^Counties-don’t ^e^amine; ^e ip- ; cepted.students; from more than 
•jaease^m bus times for elemen- ' one county,'Hie SBA also added 
jiary stedente$ien ;ptogie dd t overalI i^tirif&goai 

: . oeyer monitored that,” he The decision contradicted a 
, said. We re probably going to 1990 state . Board of Education 
^askthem that,now.” ' resolution about school consoli- 

^ ITie Gazette-Mail attempted to dation.; Stpte board members list- 
.Review closure documents for ed “avoids inappropriate in- 
ss®, more than 300 schools closed creases in travel time’’ as the sec- 
' state7E)|- Ondj v tfriority ( ; when ‘Closing 
Etiutiqfion had re- ..-.schools. They ranked .“improved 


pling of 47 school closing docu¬ 
ments, the Gazette-Mail found 


that school officials Med to com¬ 
ply with the law in one-thinl of 
the consolidations: - i: ;. 7 .. 

A Five times, counties stated 
that no elementary students 
would ride buses for more than 
“35 to 45 minutes,” using a vio¬ 
lation of state transportation 
guidelines to justify closing 
schools. The documents did^J 
declare the number of students 
with longer rides. 

▲ Three counties provided ® 
' ‘ <->. -- 
i v l| ipkase See RlDEy.3^ jfp' 
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TOMMY 

Continued From Page 1C 

A strobe light pierced the fog. 
A yellow bus rumbled up the 
mountain. ; 

Tommy climbed on, slumped 
into his seat, waved out the win- 
dow. His father and mother] 
waved back, blew him kisses, as i 
the bus coasted down the moun¬ 
tain,Tommy already fast asleep. 

‘The Snowshoe kids are so J 
tired’ 

Parents in northern Pocahon¬ 
tas County want a new school. 
They' want a community school 
whete their kids could ride their 
bikes and study forests, streams 
and Wildlife' • }/f ; . 

Mrawest, the company that 
owns Snowshoe Mountain Re¬ 
sort, -offered to donate land for 
the new school. Snowshoe offi¬ 
cials said they couldn’t recruit 
employees with children because 
of long bus rides. 

got in line, They in- 
r ;toqiA 

ool. 


So, for now, and perhaps for 
a lifetime, Pocahontas County 
children must endure long school 
bus rides. That’s all they’ll know. 

“When they leave it’s dark. 
When they get home, it’s dark,” 
saidt Regina Erlwine, whose 4- 
year-old son and 6-year-old 
daughter ride the bus to Marlin- 
ton.;^ 

Regina must put her children 
to;-bed early, about 7 p.m. She 
picks out their clothes the night 
before. She dresses them each 
morning while they’re stMeep- 

snack to eat on the bus. . 

“It’s such a long day,” said Erl¬ 
wine, who works in sales at 
Snowshoe. “They don’t want to 
get up. They’re tired all the time.” 

Becki FUrbee’s 6-year-old son, 
Max, will enter the first grade "at 


Last year she so 
ceived notes fro 
’ Max seems 


said. 

Around him, children u$e<J 
their fingers to scribble mes¬ 
sages on fogged windows. They 
typed “7734” into a calculator, 
then flipped it upside down to 
spell “hell.” 

The older children played 
“truth or dare,” the younger ones, 
“bubble gum, bubble gum, in a 
dish.” There were games of “mer¬ 
cy” and “scissors, paper, rock.” 

“The first person to bleed is 
out,” said Hanna Giddings, .12/a 
sixth-grader at Marlinton Middle. 

They also counted bolts. 

They counted the bolts along 
a seam that seals two sections of 
the bus roof. • 

“Evervone on the bus can tell 



90-student 
*:■ the SBA’s 
• guidelines, 
/ schools , to 
len&jBut 



; re- . 

^ jgJJ 

“The teachers always tell us 
. the Snowshoe kids are so tired. 
No .wonder;” F 



daughter, who ,Tias i been bn the 
same grueling bus: run since 

They bus splashed through 
-Slatyfork, pulled up at a mobile 
home park A mother drove up on 
a lawn tractor to pick up ^ her 

2 bus barreled up Snowshoe 
itain, past the chairlifts and 

jp8iipSS> 

sSS"" 

hey, I’m almost home,” 



or call 357-4323. ' ’ 


■, ^ j --- > — 

bed. I don't have time 

for anything else. ” 

Seth Morgan, 8, Marlinton 
Elementary second-grader 


'gets old real 1 
Morgan, 8, a second-grader at 
Marlinton Elementary. “As soon 
as I get home, I eat, drink, do my 
homework, go to bed. I don’t 
have time for anything else.” 

Sometimes children urinate in 
their pants on the bus. Some¬ 
times they vomit. 

“If they start to get sick, we 
know to get the trash can,” Seth 




Children play video games to while away the long bus rides in Pocahontas County 
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the school bus 
hazardous to children 

rides also cause family", 

ion, 





By Eric Eyre and Scott Finn 
gazette@wvgazette.com 

They’re tired and cranky. They 
have a hard time concentrating 
in class, They can’t join the foot¬ 
ball team or the band, or take the 
most difficult classes. 

Students, parents and teachers 
told the Gazette-Mail that long 
has rides take a toll on children’s 
healthy acadcftdcs arid social 

lives/: 

Researchers agree. . - i 

Riding a bus may be haz¬ 
ardous to your child’s health, 
according to three studies re¬ 
leased in the past year: 
ipSpA Yale University study 
found that diesel bus fumes may 
be to blaihe for the dramatic rise 
in childhood asthma in the Unit¬ 
ed States. Students who ride 
buses breathe five to 15 times 
more particulate spot than Chil¬ 
dren playing outside. 

▲ A National Resource De¬ 
fense Council-Coalition for Clean 
Air report concluded that chil¬ 
dren who ride buses are ex¬ 
posed to diesel exhaust at levels 
dozens of times higher than' lev¬ 
els considered to be a significant 
Cancer risk under Environmental 
Protection Agency and federal 
guidelines. 

▲ The Union of Concerned 
Scientists found that school- 
children in every state were need¬ 
lessly exposed to toxic air pollu¬ 
tants. Students with the longest 
rides over many years, and chil¬ 
dren who sat on buses while they 
idled, were inost at risk. 


Every day, thousands of West 
Virginia students with long rides 
must wait on idling buses for five 
to 20 minutes at transfer points. 

The bu$es belch diesel -.-ex¬ 
haust. The kids breathe it in./. 

/The issue with children is 
they are particularly vulnerable,” 
an, senior 
t with : ;the 
Union for Concerned Scientists. 
“They have young lungs that are 
still developing. And they breathe 
at higher rates than adults. For 
children on more than ah hour, 
it’s a significant source of pollu¬ 
tion for them.” i /; '*• 

Children with long bus rides 
also can suffer from social, fam¬ 
ily and academic problems, stud- ■■ 
ies found. 

“Of the 64 households (inter¬ 
viewed), seven had sought pro¬ 
fessional help for the psycholog¬ 
ical problems students developed 
from riding on a school bus each 
day,” said researcher Michael 
Fox,in a study of danadian chil-, 
drdn-y^lijlQhg rides.'/"’, ; 

They have less time for fami¬ 
ly, homework and a social life, 
Fox said. 

Students also told Fox they’ve 
seen drugs, violence and even 
sex during their bus rides. Par¬ 
ents also complained that their el¬ 
ementary children ride with high 
school sernors, exposmgthem to 
inappropriate behavior. , \ 

. Elementary children ride with 
high school students in almost 
every rural West Virginia coun¬ 
ty 'SIS: 

^ Children with long rides are 


less likely to get involved in 
sports, band, and other .ex-., 
tracurricular activities, several 
studies confirm- Students who 
don’t get involved often have 
lower grades and are more like¬ 
ly to drop out of school. : > c 

Students interviewed by'the 
Gazette-Mil said that the long 
rides hurt their academic '^per¬ 
formance; but state and nation¬ 
al educators have paid scant at-, 
tention to the issue. - 
“This field has been taboo for 
30 years because the issue was 
linked with racism and desegre¬ 
gation,” said Marty Strange, pol¬ 
icy director for the Rural Schools: 
and Community Trust, an advor 
cacy group for rural schools?^ 
West Virginia’s long bus rides 
aren’t related to desegregation orf 
.ders. j l' v 

The most recent comprehen¬ 
sive study on academic per-' 
formance looked at 2,000 bused 
students in Oklahoma in 1973. 
They found that children on the 
bus over an hour scored lower 
than children with shorter rides. 

Earlier research is mixed on 
whether busing hurts students 
academically. Two other studies, 
from the early 1970s found no 
difference between bused stu¬ 
dents and non-bused students. 
Those studies were criticized for 
not taking into account the sotio-' 
economic background of the stu¬ 
dents, which the Oklahoma study 
did, . 

To contact staff writers [Eric 
Eyre and Scott Finn, Use e-mail, 
or call 357-4323.' v ■ : 





By Eric Eyre and Scott Finn 
g azette @ wvg a 20 tte.com 

School transportation costs 




Pint-sized children, adult-sized drives 


have soared in West Virginia, 

nearly doubling during the past 

decade, even though the state 
buses 25,000 fewer children. 

Gasoline prices have shot up. Li¬ 
ability insurance costs more. Bus 
driver salaries are rising. And 
West Virginia school buses are 
traveling more, miles every year. 

“At one time you had 25 stu- 
dents on a ridge,” said Jay Yea¬ 
ger, transportation director in 
Wetzel County. “Now there are 
only three. We have to run the 
bus on more roads to fill up the 
buses. If there are only two stu¬ 
dents on a ridge, we’re still re- ] 
quired to’ go up there.” 

■ West Virginia spends nearly 7 
. -percent of its education budget 
on transportation, more than any 
./ .state in the nation, according to 

f . /, 4ata from School Bus Fleet Mag- 
• azine. Four counties Gilmer, 

" Clay, Tyler and Doddridge —- 

spend more than 10 percent of 
their budgets on busing. 

West Virginia ranks 10th in the 
nation on transportation spending 
; •; > 0n a per-pupil basis.. Gilmer Coun- 
f iy pays more than $1,000 per 
' • pupil to haul children to school. 

“There’s virtually rio incentive 
v to control costssaid Julio Mas- - * 
r /fsad, a consultant who studied 
;.:lWest Virginia school transporta- . 

g. fiori in 

Massad recommended nu- 
..gmerous ways to control costs, 
from changes in the state’s 
school funding formula to cutting 
g salaries for bus drivers, who are 
...paid for full-time work when 

- ■U'-they only work part of the day. 
,.Vr> The nsirig transportation costs 
; -rjiave forced counties to slash 

- ■ j-elsewhere: in classrooms, offices 
v* ,.and cafeteria kitchens. * 

^ “They don’t have enough 
cooks to cook the meals,” said 
Estate schools Transportation Di- 
~ /■'rector Wayne Clutter, who rec¬ 
ommends an overhaul of the 
: -e/state funding formula. 

' W> ! . Tbpay for bus drivers in Poc¬ 
ahontas County, the school board 
eliminated weekend custodians 
who clean the schools. 

" The state's funding formula 
""' distributes money based on en- 
rollment, not the number of stu¬ 
dents who ride buses or the 
ggnuihber of miles buses travel. 
Last war, state schools Su- 


's rural children ride th» 
Anaeies driver. OK 




Commuting time 


Scu’ce SaritJa, Gazette-Mail 


Soaring costs, fewer kids 

From 1990 to 2000 in West Virginia... 

inweSeddy 80%-mbre th^n hvice the 
rate of inflation. 


199(J costlActual cost 
adjusted tor per pupil, 




pupil, 1990 


ist decade. 


Fewer students are riding the.'bus. 

250,000 Students 222,000 


, West Virginia Spends art 
percentage of Its School 
' budget oh transportation 
any other state. 




. Source: 




Source WVa Dep csffd '- - 'fr _ •• V 

ALETHIA L. STOLLINGS/Sunday Gazette-Mail 


perintendent David Stewart rec- 1998: School buses are now ie- 
ommended that legislators alio- tired after 12 years of service m- 
cate $3.6 million to hire 119 ad- stead of 10. The change saves the 
ditional bus drivers. Legislators state $2.3 million a year. 
rejected the request. To contact staff writers Em 

West Virginia has taken at Eyre cffyd Scott Finn, use e-mai 
least one step to curb costs since or call $57-4323. 
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||fc than half SSi^BMli a h.d twp-tbirds of bus runs carrying elementary children are longer 

State guidelines recqmfngp'd qlementpry children ride the bus nd lunger than SO minutes, middle school students 

;$>?*ftverage bustlin'?^ jjg*fap 
-» » »-. H* SS 


ALETHIA L. STOLLlNGS/Stinday Gazette-Mail 


Source: Sunday Gazette-Mail database df;l ,5^:bus logs. 










IIVIW :IWV, • , - ■ • ' • . 

- . ■ .. 

The Sunday Gazette-Mail con- bus. for 38. • 

ducted a year-long investigation into Through the Freedom of Infer- The newspaper checked its resute 
the burden that school dosings can .nation Act, the Gazette*! qb^ with fransportat.on directorain aH,35 
. . • .*• ^ i lam Wio H ind fer mi intios and made corrections to 




temal education department records Lse includina when each run start- bad we, 
were reviewed. pH when it stoDDed and how much lon 9 er. 

The Gazette-Mail also tried to an- ' hj , d fQd ^-between For 

swer the question, ‘Just how long are the 

kids on the bus?” longest possible time a child might nr,,d ? e! 

D< rt no etdo nr nni irrtv nnpnrw . -n, ■ _ ,_ii_ UCatlOn 


kids on the bus?” . longest possible time a child might ™ nfl«n ride - 

. But no state or county agency ri dJa bua The run began when the - 

W track erf the time children, spend first person stepped on the bus, and ^ ^e dafabaS ' 

. • Pnhnni .Hfctrihts in nthfir states, j_—aw oiamaniani rYiiri. The Gazette-Mail also relied upon 


the most recent in 1,996. 


In West Virginia, each county C iay County is one ot the tew mat my[m , they tend to underesti- 

school system keeps those records tracks exactly when each child mate ^ of time children 

differently. Many rural districts still boards the bus and when they are S p edd on the bus. 

keep handwritten bus logs. Others dropped off. Because of this, the ■ ■ ■ 

keep records In a computer word Gazette-Mail was able to determine ■ 

processing format. A few use a cata- that the average Clay Elementary stu- Eric Eyre is the recipient of a six- 
base program. dent spent 37 minutes on the bus, month Journalism Fellowship in Child 

Most keep only records of bus more than the state guideline of 30 and Family Policy which has sup- 
runs — when they start and when minutes. The average middle school ported research for this report. The 
they end — but net on when each student was on the bus fpj 34 min- fellowships program is based at the 
individual child is poked up by the utes, the average high sd^ibl student University of Maryland. 
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they would be in if they still had 
those small schools,”he said 
“M this juncture, they wouldn’t 
even.be able tp offer .the core 
curriculum. They’jre still way 
ahead of the game.” 

i Aborted study oh savings 

'^When the state School Build¬ 
ing Authonty opened its doors in 
.i ; 989 7 - $Ghool leaders predicted the 
agency would save taxpayers 
tens of millions of dollar^ §| 1g 
vfmidSBA would give counties 
money to build schools. pro\id- 
ed‘ they met ‘‘economies of 
scale”— size requirements that 
encouraged schopl consolida- 


; ; £a?ton 




Izenswatcji^e levls I ohtnlhe 


is now the Walton Inn Care Home. County off! 
eral safety problem# When they closed jt nine 


ire than 


information to me,” he 
didn’t push it. I just 


Clrclevllle residents recently replaced the pictures bf 
each graduating class between 1929 (when the flr#t 
school opened) and 1998, when the last class graduat¬ 
ed. Residents think the building could have been reno¬ 
vated Instead of closed; school officials called it a tiro- 
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Continued From Page 6C 

increase in special education 
§taentS: prevented them froifi 

special education teachei^haye; 
declined by 9 percent during the 

School boards also promised 
to save some'money on-^iainte- 

^(Bc^ifies statewide now spend 
a higher percentage of then- 
budgets on maintenance and utjl- 
fries than five years ago, even af¬ 
ter closing schools. 

Advanced courses eliminated 

In the years shortly after it first 
opened, Roane County High 
School students could take Ad¬ 
vanced Placement classes in bi¬ 
ology, calculus arid chemistry. 
They h$ four levels of Spanish 


to choose from, three levels of 
German. , 

No longer. 

The German teacher departed 
five years ago and was never he-; 
placed. 

j Last. year, .die school strug¬ 
gled to provide 'Spanish "mid 1 
wound up holding an on-line 
‘‘interactive Spanish” class .fdt 
students. A vocational teacher 
served as proctor. The course re 








... P rom ises that closing schools would cut costs, 

West Virginians are spending more than ever on education. 

Student numbers fall; teachers stay the same 

During the ’90s, the number of students dropped 13 percent while 
the number of teachers dropped only 2 percent. : i lndlcales 1o6qo 


ceived bad reviews, said Assistant 
Superintendent Joe Painter. 

This fall, the high school Of¬ 
fered two levels of Spanish after 
two teachers were hired. 

And the AP courses? Gone. 

' “Students here don’t want AP 
classes,” Painter said. 

“That’s a dam tough test to 
pass.” 


• v -- .. ’• - : 
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counties were the. exceptions-/; 
Inose counties : delivered more 
coursesthan promised afterdat ¬ 
ing high scliools. 

; Some counties, such as Whytie 




ll ^ 


‘“& 11 wiuoi tu vvcsl vuginia mat 

has^ eliminated advanced passes/? 
thdt were promised \yheri schools 
consolidated. 


mmm 


includes teachers and other professionals,not seh/ice personnel.' %0£'i 

^ "Ja 1 111 '" : T ' .. . i f v > ..cy , . , ?K'V(. V / ■ 

More administrators, fewer students i 

There wefe seven additiohal school adminktr«tnrc in \A/o^ ■ ‘ 


■ ^loorrnmXtri SCh °? administrators in West Virginia 
in 2001 compared to 19.90, even.though the state lost 41,000 students, 

. 325,000 f” 1,759^ ‘ “ 11,800 

323 762 ^^—----—• 1.766 

.1 3000i!0 ; - ' il®|w ; /: J;J;f y;i 


*-yiiauuuauun aoqu- 
merits and course schedules in 10 
counties and found more than 
100 advarieecLdasses that were 
promised but weren’t offered in 
the past two years. 

AP and advanced foreign lan- 


credit courses that enable stu* 
dents to obtain high school anti 
West 

the-same'-tiip; t^§m0!§00igi 

I -State ^ool'leaders want,,to,;-: J c 

reverse that trend. 

.AP/cl^ses;fThey;isay®a^« 
.es ate more Tigdn^^deiSP^ 
who;pass a test at the endrif |pp I 
AP course can receive credits 
from colleges throughout the 

Statewide, the percentage ,.k 

hlP*h <snhnnl conmre nrh>\ .^1 h. ' / 


'i pis If I* 

1 &■ 






' -“ ^ v^UvUClll. ;cuiu . 

gate funding have dropped. 
They cant find qualified teach¬ 
ers. 

“It’s a matter of priorities and 
where the demand is,” Painter 
said. 

2 ‘We’re adjusting our personnel 
to the needs of kids.” ' 
Administrators didn’t promise 
the advanced courses “in perpe- 
tUltV.” said Statp «4>n/vlo riom ih. 


-- ~ ^v«yviu pci v-ciu.-.-rj-y 

Less than half df Westlfagiigb • 
students who took an AP course 


*^v pcicciiL ill i»»/. - 

“Has the increase been what I 

exrifiCtpdl> Wn’l Ar,iA Wsfc§ 


" 1990^ ' 


vV.Vl XQI&& 

ton County’s closing documents, 
for instance, list the advanced 
courses as “possible.” : : 
Mineral, Wyoming and Cabell 


i- To contact staff wriiers^Eiic^ i 
Eyre and Scott Finn, use e-mail 
or call 357-4323. . - 


1960-1999* 6000 ' . 

West Virginia spends 6 ’°° 0 /yLjL. 

fnore per pupil than the 5,000 - : // ™ 

national average. The S / 

state’s spending rose 4,000- 

faster than the national 

average in the 1990s, 3,00{ ? f/J* 

despite hundreds of 9 nnn l// 

school closings. ,uuu ^ 

. W ; WestVirginia ' *Adjusted for 0 Y/dp-yf ;! 

“ United States I 1960 J 1970 1580 '1990' 1999 

■ ---- wav dollars ; ~ y ear , % | 

iduqatianal Statistics, Digelt'oTEdaSo^Ita^stics 2001 • ALETHIA L - STOLLINGS.-Sunday Gazette-Mall 
«Mt^gini*R^>ort eard. West 
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thority, said the building was a f* School officials also promised 
firetrap. You could start a fire by to cutjmairitenance ^-and utilities 
dropping a match on its wood- spending in ,ha!4’|iftef4he con- 
en floors, he said. solidatioa* 2 

yJerty Myers, a school architect l Instead, the county spends a 
jn-Idaho, has renovated several higher percent of its "budget on 
pcftoois jyfith-^wooden floors and ;6peratipfjal cost&' f f |f 

“met fire codes; Even replacing The new buildings have mod- 
the floors could be cheaper than ;.em heat and air conditioning, 

. building something new, he said, which cost ihorg to . maintain, 
Bennett isn’t a construction -Price said, 
expert. But she’s convinced that The promised world-class cur- 
, county officials were so deter- : riculum never materialized, either 
mined to close Circleville, they : In one document, school offi- 
didn’t want to ask if renovation dais promised to provide 25 new 
was possible. advanced courses in the new 

“If we could’ve gotten the high school, including Latin, 
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consolidation, they said, to cut 

" ** "ctirficulum 

of big saving' ; 

.-^nejrye-Jut oflLy three, staff - 
flipmbers, when they promised 

Meanwhile, student enrollment 
nafldrojjjsed by almost 200 stii- 
dsnts, the equivalent of four 
loaded school buses. • 

County officials are trying to 
explain the falling enrollment. 


p Also, about 70 North Fork W- 


s ihoffier coi. 




, J| 

; iit6a0(^nu rnuuneui;’ • . 

he said. “I’d be sur¬ 
prised --- u 
state wixcicu «11 Uiis. V ; ; 

The North Fork Express 

their school dosed 111 1998 . 

Instead, they seceded. 

On a recent summer morning, 
Dot Bennett’s husband, Fay, fireS 
up the North Fork Express. 

■ “Bps No. 1929” is painted on 
the side — that’s the year local 
volunteers built the first Cir- 
cleviUe School with their own 
hands. 

Fay Bennett followed the 
North Fork River downstream 
and picked up 30 students on the 
way to Petersburg, 


for students here, 
because they are 
so isolated. 


the e tLerS Seville’s parents Jj* es to . attend s <*<? 01 - 

me student r But the state makes an exception 

an< ^ si ^ nts did" for students here. 

'should have laid uH give Up when 

SmbeS° re ^ their school closed 

iil 1998 < Instead, 

|0B efe;,he they seceded. 
said. The bus' still.' - j - - 

aas to rtin. to thdi . A - 


parents pay $20 
: out that 

doesn’t pay all the 
bills. The Bennetts 
spend some of 
their own money 
to keep the pus 
running. , y 
; “This is a non¬ 
profit venture, 

■—.— — j very;, nonprofit^ 

Dot Bennett said. 

Fay-Bennett’s drive to Peters¬ 
burg takes almost as long as the 
ride to Franklin, where students 
normally Would attend Pendleton 
County High SchooUfM 

But there’s one big difference 
— the 3,592-foot CNoJth ; fbrk- 
Mountain stands between North 
|Tbrk. and 

On the North Fork Express, 
the. windows may tattle, Fay Ben¬ 
nett said, and the 1986 Interna¬ 
tional only gets nine miles per 
gallon. But it doesn’t have to 
'’five over that mountain every; 1 ' 
mfct 

_Ji 

wS 

Last January on t 
a tractor-trailer slid c 
ice and careem ’ 

Pendleton Coun 
of North Fork c , 

The bus driver swerved up an 




children were seriously hurt. 
One girl is still recovering; at 
home. 

Ashley Bennett, 18, rode that 
bus on the day it wrecked. (Ash¬ 
ley is no relation to Fay and Dot 
Bennett.) 

“They promised if the roads 
were bad, we wouldn’t go over 
the mountain. Well, they’ve gone 
over on days when the buses 
were sliding backward with 

Please See PENDLETON, Page 7C 







Inbuilt by local residents in 1935. the building Is listed on 
4he National Register of Historic Places, and local volun¬ 
teers are renovating the Inside as a community center and ; 
business incubator, ' 
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v yiCounty officials once said 
; they’d be able to drive the ele¬ 
mentary children home sepa¬ 
rately, shortening their bus rides. 
- •Amy Harper, 15, of Seneca 


R,,ure “Pffl 

ut in good wea ther. buses If Circleville were still open, 
- tp B l®S® says she might have tried 
Frah1din f T^? Circle vjlle to out for the basketball team, or 
hrafiklm The average Pendleton the cheerleading squad. She 

iSil WJ 8 B® j s longer than might have helped teach firet- 
an hour, according to county bus graders how to read. 


love i|o - vhave (: Circleville 




finish the kitchen in time 
• school reuniop 


P home. They amve at North cle^e ” * 

J ork Elementary at least half an To contact staff writers Eric 

m ®3?* ea I e ^Meast^fEyre and Scott Firm, use e : MaU 
lalf. an hour after school ends. - or Ml 3574323. 


[Row tiny Circleville got three gyms, kitchens 

jiO Pendleton County school . © Local volunteers are renovating 

Officials closed Circleville K-.12 the 1935 Circleville School, 
j School in 1998, with promises of including the gymnasium, all for ' ■ 

1 saving money. aoout $200,000. They expect to - 

Built the kitchenhn^iti^fotih a}l^|^ 

rLota! parents cried foul when they © In Franklin, the state School : 
{Constructed a‘ multi-purpose room,' Building Authority spent $7 million | 
jipStead of a full-sized gymnasium, to renovate and build an addition jpjjl 
I© Their state delegate; House 1 to the existing high school^/here 111 
t Finance Committee Chair-Harold ; Circleville’s jtjhior and sefiior high , 

^^^itgien;between : the:old million. _ ^ 

'^^^Cr'clSvilfe residents DctBe-r.Btt. Robert Pha/as ' ALETHIA L. STOLLINGS/Sunday (Sa^tteriylell 7' T/J 
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